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ODE ON A RENDITION OF 
“THE PILGRIMS’ CHORUS” 


O MARV’LLOUS Master of the many-temper’d Key, 
Whose heart new-binds the loud, discordant Deep, 
Thou Voice which silent in thy chords we see, 
In ours O sing, to wake us from our sleep! 


f Sing how Anticipation in unutterable longing 
With slow-formed step hath climbed 
the half-tuned scale, 
And how at the summit with the new-found sight 
and power belonging 
She cries for joy at deeds beyond our pale. 


Sing long and loud, my Soul, for the triumph 
of the Pilgrim Chorus, 
Which now descends from the gold-barred Enharmonic: 
Sing Death—Birth—Joy—and the passing Pains which 
arise before us 
When haste we to greet our returning Life Symphonic. 


And marv’llous Master of the many-temper’d Key, 
Whose heart new-binds the loud, discordant Deep, 
Thou Voice which silent in thy chords we see, 
In our still sing, and wake us from our sleep! 


—Robert Wallace Kellogg. 
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EX LITTERIS 
I. 


(Mr. Carl Drexell to Mr. Jackson Griswold. ) 
PENSION PILATUS, Lucerne, August 15. 


My Dear Jack— 


I am certainly in great luck for a fellow who worked 
his way over on a cattle steamer with hardly a dollar in 
his pocket. I wrote you from Nuremburg. Well, from 
there Harry and I walked to Lucerne, and arrived last 
week, tired, dusty, and, as for me, nearly broke. Harry 
left yesterday for a tramp to the top of the St. Gotthard 
with a friend he met here, so I have been hanging out 
alone. Last Monday I happened to be loafing along in 
front of the Hotel International, and one of their dinky 
little motor boats was lying at the quay so badly out of 
order that the ignorant furriners, who were on the job, 
couldn’t do anything with her. I just naturally can’t keep 
my hands off where machinery is concerned, so I walked 
over to lend a hand. The trouble was with the sparker 
batteries—they hadn’t thought of that—and I put it right 
in a jiffy. A fellow with gold on his cap and brass buttons 
asked me who I was, and I told him I was an American 
technical student. He looked at my worn out Spring suit, 
and asked me if I would like a job. I hadn’t thought of 
that, but as I had lots of time and no money to spare I 
said I was on—and now I am running the Hotel Inter- 
national’s fastest motor boat. Her engines are so cranky 
that these Dutchmen and dagoes can’t manage her, but 
she and I get along very nicely, and I’ve been taking swells, 
mostly Americans, up and down the lake for the last week. 
Its amusing, the different ways these countrymen and 
women of mine have of treating a fellow. Some are 
very decent, but others—well, I can’t kick, for I didn’t 
have to take the job, and as long as they don’t try to tip 
me I don’t care. I do draw the line there, though. 
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The great event of which I want particularly to tell 
you happened Tuesday. I was alongside the quay, clean- 
ing up the engine, when who should appear but Professor 
Faunce, his wife and Kathleen. I knew they were on 
this side, but hadn’t the least idea where. They spotted 
me at once, though I tried to keep out of sight, and they 
came over to the edge of the pier. You know how kind 
Faunce has always been to me at college—inviting me to 
his house and all that—and you know that Kathleen and 
I were always the best of friends. I’ve thought about her 
a good deal, which is perfectly audacious of me—not out 
of college yet and with hardly a cent unless that loom- 
stop device of mine, which Mr. Clement is looking into, 
materializes. Well, they all greeted me pretty cordially, 
but Mrs. Faunce seemed a little shocked when she found 
out what my job was and that I wasn’t running my own 
private yacht. She asked me to call a little doubtfully, 
as if she thought I didn’t own any but my working clothes, 
which is almost true, but not quite. Anyhow, they were 
stopping at the International and wanted me to show them 
the lake, so I put the “Adler” in good trim and took them 
down to Vitznau that very afternoon. 

Since then we’ve been together a good deal, and as 
I only run the boat in the afternoon, except in special cases, 
I’ve had quite a little time with Kathleen. Really she’s 
the best ever, and I ought to quit or I'll be losing my head 
and spoiling everything. The professor is great, but I 
catch him with a queer smile sometimes, and Mrs. Faunce 
wears a chilly expression that I don’t half like. Anyhow, 
I’m going to enjoy good things while I can. The weather 
is great. Pilatus has had his hat off for three whole days, 
and the lake is like glass. While the weather holds and 
Kathleen stays I’m going to stop thinking of the future 
and be happy. Good bye, old man. 


Your ever faithful, 
CARL. 
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II. 


(Mrs. Faunce to Mrs. Calvin, Boston. ) 
Hote. INTERNATIONAL, LUCERNE, August 16. 


My Dear Emma— 


We arrived in Lucerne last week, quite exhausted by 
that dreadful Grimsell Pass. John and Kathleen are well 
—I am suffering a little from my neuralgia, but am quite 

able to be about. We are quite comfortably settled here— 
as comfortably as one can expect in a European hotel. 
We have a mountain and lake view from our. window 
which Kathleen tells me is considered very fine, but really 
I am so tired of mountains! I want John to go to Paris 
at once, but he is very obstinate, unreasonably so, I think. 
The shops here, though small, are very good, and I can 
doubtless occupy myself for a few days. John insists in 
dragging me out every afternoon in one of those awful 
boats that shudder so—Powers launches, they call them— 
and I am nearly shaken to a jelly, though John and Kath- 
leen seem to enjoy it, Ours is run by a young man whom 
we have sometimes met at home—a studént of John’s, I 
believe—and Kathleen seems to know him quite well. He 
is quite presentable for a mechanical person, but I think 
Kathleen is with him entirely too much, for John will 
insist on our receiving him socially. He always was so 
philanthropic. I have just received'a note from Adelaide 
Hopper—she and her husband are stopping at the Grand 
Hotel in Brunnen, and have invited us down for dinner and 
a concert there to-night. I do not care to go, but must 
give in to John and Kathleen, and’ we leave on the six 
o’clock boat. I have not had a letter from you, Emma, 
since we left Berlin, but I trust that you are well. I shall 
have the joy of seeing mine own people again soon, for 
we sail from Southampton on: the thirty-first of the month. 

With kindest regards for all: 

Your loving sister, 
CAROLINE. 
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ITI. 


(Miss Kathleen Faunce to Miss Luise Graham, Boston.) 
Hore. INTERNATIONAL, LUCERNE, August 17. 


My Dearest Luise— 

I wrote to you in last week’s letter from Geneva that 
we were coming at once to Lucerne. Well, here we are, 
and oh, Luise! so many things have happened! I’ve had 
a most adventurous night, but before I lie down for a long 
nap and take the quinine and things they are giving me 
for an incipient cold, I must tell you all about it. Luise, 
I am almost in disgrace! And, what’s more, I deserve it. 
You who knew me of old will not be surprised at that. 
Do you remember that little adventure after last year’s 
Hall play at Vassar? But this is a much more important 
kind of disgrace than that entailed by rolling crockery 
down the dormitory stairs, and oh, very, very much more 
interesting. You see, I am in love, desperately, irrevo- 
cably. You will smile and say that it isn’t a new thing 
for me. But this is different from my mild little college 
flirtations, gloriously, wonderfully different. And though 
I’m “all in,” as your brother would say, and have an 
awful cold coming, and am in a perfectly terrible scrape, 
I’m happy. Isn’t it funny? Well, I must begin at the 
very beginning and tell you everything—almost every- 
thing. 

Do you remember Carl Drexell, my friend and one 
of father’s favorite pupils? He used to come to the house 
a great deal, and I am sure you must have met him there 
several times. Well, the very first morning here, as we 
were starting for a walk down the quay, whom should we 
see but Carl working away in the cutest little motor boat. 
He came over on a walking trip—worked his way on a 
cattle boat—and is doing this during the absence of a 
friend to help pay for his last year in college. Isn’t it 
plucky of him? Well, the last few days have been a joy. 
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He has taken me to walk almost every morning when he 
hasn’t had to work, and he knows all about Lucerne. 

Now comes the tragic part of my tale. The other 
day mother received a letter from Mrs. Hopper, well- 
known to you, asking us down to Brunnen, where they 
are stopping, for a dinner and a concert. You know 
mother. She pretended not to want to go, but made it 
quite impossible for the rest of us to stay at home, so 
we accepted, of course. Father planned to take us down 
on the six o’clock boat, and we were to be ready at half- 
past five, because mother hates to hurry. I took a nap 
after lunch, and when I woke up found, to my horror, 
that it was five o'clock. I put forth my best efforts, but 
I never can hustle in vacation time as I can in college, 
and I was not more than half dressed when mother came 
in, looking hurt and grieved. She told me that I was very 
inconsiderate, that I would probably keep them all from 
going, and that I ought to be ashamed of myself, all of 
which was true. But I rallied, however, and told her 
that they were not to wait, that I would hurry after them 
as soon as dressed and without doubt catch the boat, for 
half an hour’s leeway was a good deal more than enough 
for me. She sorrowfully complied, and with father 
started for the pier at once, leaving me in front of my 
mirror wrestling with certain obdurate details. Isn’t it 
queer how troublesome apparently simple things can be 
on such occasions? Of course the time slipped away 
faster than I suspected, and when I had struggled into 
my cloak and gloves I found, to my horror, that it was 
five minutes of six. I made a dive for the elevator, 
knowing that a carriage was my only chance. But none 
were in sight at the hotel entrance, and the carriage agent 
wanted five minutes. So, in desperation, I dashed down 
the quay on foot. 

Of course the boat started on time this particular 
afternoon, and I saw her slipping out of her dock before 
I had covered half the distance. Mournfully I turned 
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back, knowing that under the conditions mother and father 
could not possibly wait for me, since it was the last boat. 
I had wanted most awfully to go to Brunnen, because a 
certain noted singer was to take part in the concert; and 
I hated the idea of a solitary dinner. I got back to the 
hotel just as Carl was landing a party. Then an inspira- 
tion came to me, and I hastened, like a fool, to act on it; 
There were few people about, for everybody was dressing 
for dinner. I walked over to the quay, wished Carl a 
good evening, and then plunged into the subject. 

“Could the ‘Adler’ get to Brunnen as soon as that 
steamer?” I asked, pointing to the disappearing boat. 

“Nearly,” he replied, looking astonished. 

“Then please take me there,” I demanded, hastily 
explaining the situation and emphasizing my disappoint- 
ment. 

“T can’t,” he said firmly. ‘Please don’t ask me.” 

He looked obstinate. I did not despair, however, 
though I knew he was right, and, with a wary eye on 
my bracelet watch, I began to exercise a little persuasion. 
He held out longer than I thought he could, and it was 
three whole minutes before he succumbed. When this 
interesting event had taken place, I stepped down into the 
boat in my statliest manner, while Carl cranked the en- 
gine. I thought he would probably try to escape by 
saying there was something the matter with it, but that 
pleasing possibility did not occur to him, and we started 
with a rush after the disappearing steamer. No sooner 
had we started than I began to repent my foolishness, 
and to wonder who had been looking out of the hotel 
windows. But I wasn’t going to turn back, and decided 
to ease my conscience by being especially nice to Carl 
during the trip. 

I think it was the most beautiful night I have ever 
seen. The sun was almost down, and the water, steel 
gray under the shadow of the mountains, was smooth as 
glass. Behind us, Lucerne was melting in the dusk, but 
the rays still rested upon the great ragged cliffs of Pilatus, 
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bringing out every fissure and scar, and turning the cold 
gray stone to warm crimson. But, best of all, the mass 
of snowy mountains across the lake glowed with that 
heavenly delicate pink that no one can describe, no one 
forget. And one by one the lights around the lake were 
coming out, marking the houses and cottages and hotels 
perched high among the mountains. Not even the smelly, 
spluttering engine behind me could spoil the scene. Night 
comes quickly here among the mountains, and before we 
were half way to Vitznau the stars came out. Carl was 
heading straight across the lake, taking all the short cuts, 
and not following the steamboat course. I wanted to sit 
beside him, but he wouldn’t let me, because the engine 
was throwing oil. We were making splendid time, and 
it was exhilarating to sit in the bow and watch the two 
great white waves roll aside. We were just opposite some 
shore lights far across the lake, Vitznau, I believe, when 
I heard Carl exclaim, and turned to see him jerk sharply 
at the stopping lever. These motor boats are always 
breaking down, but it is so seldom serious that I didn’t 
pay much attention when he produced a pocket flash and 
began to examine the machinery. But when he straightened 
up and came towards me I could see, even in the starlight, 
that his face was serious. 

“Anything wrong?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “The crankshaft is broken and | 
am afraid we are in trouble.”’ 

“Can’t you fix it?” I queried faintly, for it seemed 
that Nemesis was overtaking me very quickly. 

“No,” he said, “I am afraid our engine is done for. 
I have a pair of oars, though, and we probably can make 
Vitznau.” 

I wondered what I should do after we had reached 
Vitznau, for the steamboats stop quite early. But I didn’t 
say anything, it was so good of him not to reproach me 
for wanting to come. In his place I couldn’t have resisted. 
Meanwhile he was rummaging in the big locker. He 
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turned around with an exasperated movement, and I knew 
at once that Nemesis had made a thorough job of it. 

“I may as well confess first as last,” he said mourn- 
fully, “I had a man cleaning out the ‘Adler’ this morning 
and he forgot to put back the oars and a lot of other 
things as well, including signal lights. Its all my fault; 
I should have seen to it, and of course I am awfully——” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “I should think you would be. 
But its no use to say so. What are you going to do?” 

You see, I thought it just as well to be a little severe 
with him, so that he wouldn’t think of blaming me. I 
felt and was guilty, but I hated to be told so. 

“We run a chance of being picked up,” he said. 
‘There are one or two steamers.” 

This was small consolation, for I knew we were out 
of their course. We sat in silence for awhile—it seemed 
an age. It was chilly, too, and I was not exactly dressed 
for camping out. Carl found a couple of heavy steamer 
rugs somewhere and gave them to me. I took them 
without a word. Wasn't I horrid? Well, we sat there 
until almost midnight, neither of us speaking a word. 
Once we saw a steamer, just a moving line of lights under 
the opposite shore. Carl shouted himself hoarse, and I 
couldn’t help smiling in the dark. Of course he couldn’t 
be heard, and the lights disappeared towards Lucerne. 
It was the last boat. 

I thought of mother and father calmly listening to 
a concert at Brunnen, only a few miles away, and of 
what they and other people would think of me in the 
morning, and I wondered when they would discover my 
absence. Then I began to realize what father would 
think of Carl, and what the consequences to him would be. 
Then, like a great goose, I burst out crying. He came 
over and sat down beside me. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t do that, Miss Faunce,” he 
said, and continued in a soothing tone, like the one we 
women use with frightened children, “I'll tell you what 
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I’m going to do. I’m going to swim ashore, and get a 
boat, and then ” 

“No, you’re not,” I gasped, forgetting my tears as 
I thought of the distance to the shore and the coldness of 
the water and the small probability of his finding a place 
in the cliffs where he could land, even if he reached them. 
“I simply won’t stay here in the dark alone. If you jump 
in I shall too, and that’s all there is about it.” 

“But consider your rep——”’ he began. 

“I won’t consider my reputation. I don’t want to 
die of fright, and even if you should find a boat you 
could never find me again in the dark,” I wailed, grasping 
his arm in my excitement, and conscious that he put his 
fingers over mine. 

“Very well, I won’t just now”’ he said, forgetting to 
let my fingers go. The lights on the hills had disappeared 
one by one, and a late moon was rising, throwing its long 
quivering yellow path across the lake. We sat there like 
two fools, practically holding hands, and watched it. 

‘Miss Faunce,” he said, finally, “I’m an awful 
coward.” 

“You're not!” I burst out, angrily. “You mus’nt 
say such things.” 

“Yes I am,” he went on, “Because if I were not I 
couldn’t possibly say to you under these circumstances 
what I am going to say now. I love you. Have for a 
long time. It had to come out. Couldn’t help it.” 

“Really?” I said, foolishly, feeling dizzy all of a 
sudden. 

“Can you forgive me?” he asked plaintively. 

“T think so,” I said, “Because I am awfully glad. 

I don’t know what we talked about after that, but 
I lost all track of time, and there were white streaks in 
the sky when we heard a slow chug chug from down the 
lake, and saw a single light slowly moving toward us. 
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It proved to be a smoky lantern on one of those ugly 
gasoline scows that navigate the lake at all times of the 
night. Carl shouted, but without result, and before I 
knew it he was over the side and in the water. He reached 
the scow all right, shook up a lazy Swiss who was stretched 
out beside the wheel, and arranged for a tow. They 
rigged up a line, while I wondered what I should say when 
I got back, and decided to make a clean breast of it. 

The scow was slow at best, and with our added 
weight it hardly seemed to move. It went too fast for 
me, however, for I dreaded getting back more than I ever 
dreaded anything before in my life. Carl was dripping, 
but he said he didn’t care. I did. It was half-past five 
and broad daylight when we tied up at a little tumble- 
down dock on the outskirts of Lucerne. Carl disappeared 
and came back shortly with a closed carriage. We drove 
through some narrow streets, and he insisted on stopping 
at his pension for a few minutes. When he came back 
to the carriage he was in evening dress. 

We drove up to the hotel in style, and he handed me 
out with great eclat and escorted me to the elevator, 
remarking for the benefit of the few servants who were 
about that the people at the consulate kept beastly late 
hours. Apparently such morning arrivals were common, for 
nobody took any notice of us. I asked Carl to take me as 
far as our door, and when I opened it I found that mother 
and father had not returned from Brunnen. At least 
they had been saved some anxiety. Carl said he would 
be back by nine and help me face them. When I had 
had my bath and breakfast my spirits began to perk up, 
and I wondered why it would be necessary to mention the 
adventure at all—unless, horrible thought, some one I 
knew had seen me start. The folks came back by the 
nine o’clock boat, and, though I felt guilty and as trans- 
parent as glass, they kissed me and told me how sorry 
they were that I had missed the concert. I replied that 
I presumed I didn’t miss much. 
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Carl came in a few minutes later, radiant, and seemed 
to want to see father especially. So I dragged mother 
into the other room, and left them busy over the contents 
of a hugh blue envelope. I wonder what it is. 

Wasn’t this a perfectly marvellous adventure? I 
feel like a coward, but have decided not to tell mother 
until afternoon at the earliest. I am too happy to bring 
on a storm now. Do you wonder? 


Your ever loving friend, 
KATHLEEN. 


IV. 


(Mr. Carl Drexell to Mr, Jackson Griswold.) 
PENSION PILATUS, LUCERNE, August 17. 
Dear Jack— 

Just a few lines, because I want you to be the first 
to know several things. I tried to take Kathleen Faunce 
down to Brunnen in the motor boat last night—she had 
missed the steamer. The thing broke down in the middle 
of the lake, and we were out all night. Nice position 
for a girl, wasn’t it? She was a trump all through, 
though, and—well, we are engaged. We were towed 
into port early this morning, and I very fortunately got 
her back to the hotel without attracting any attention. 
But I went around later and told the whole thing to her 
father and asked his permission. I thought he would 
probably knock me down for my presumption, and it 
would have served me right. He just looked into my 
eyes long and hard, and what do you think he said? 

He said, “My boy, I have always thought of you 
as one of the family.” 

Isn’t he great? 

One thing more. I heard from Mr. Clement this 
morning about the loom-stop. He has sold my patent 
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for a good deal more than I had a right to expect, enough 
to give me a fair start. And Blakely & Co., the loom 
people, want me right after commencement. You should 
have seen the professor’s smile when I showed him that 
letter. So its all right, old boy, and I hope that some 
day you'll have as good luck. 

Your affectionate friend, 


CARL DREXELL. 
—Charles T. Plunkett. 
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I KNOW A WIDE, WIDE LAND 
OME back, O come 


And bring again the summer in your eyes; 
Bring back the freshness to the flowers, 
The golden warmth to the cold, grey day, 
The ‘witching sweetness to the hours, 
That you have ta’en away. 
And if you come, ah! then I know 
A wide, wide sunlit land where we may go 
Forever. 


Come back, O come 
And bring the quiet evening of your way. 
I loved your simple maiden grace, 
Your face, so sweetly fair and gay— 
It is a fery-princess face 
That you have ta’en away. 
And if you come, ah! then I know 
A wide, wide sunlit land where we may go 


Forever. 
—W. J. Funk. 
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HIS DAUGHTER 


oye CALDER sat at his desk, deliberately 
plotting a man’s ruin. He seemed not at all ex- 
cited, but worked calmly ahead as if the falsifica- 
tion of some one else’s account books was a matter of 
every day occurrence to him, In his slow advancement 
forward to his present position of president of the bank, 
Calder had once before faced the situation of confessing 
to embezzlement or skillfully shifting the blame to the 
innocent shoulders of another, and then as well as now 
he had chosen the latter course. The first time had been 
years before, when he was still quite a young man, and 
merely a clerk in the cashier’s department. The books 
had been examined, and though Calder’s fellow-clerk pro- 
tested his innocence, he was discharged in disgrace, only 
the clemency of the bank president saving him from the 
penitentiary. For his assistance in locating the apparent 
embezzler, Calder had been advanced. 

Calder had no conscience, apparently. Ambition and 
the pursuit of wealth engaged his whole attention, to the 
exclusion of every human emotion except one. This was 
a passionate fondness for his only daughter, Caroline. 
His wife had died when Caroline was still a baby, and 
from that moment Calder had gone down hill morally. 
Only when with his daughter did he relax his stern, un- 
bending attitude toward the world, and only when grati- 
fying some wish of his daughter’s did he seem to find any 
real pleasure. He was a sharp, active, business man, who 
prided himself on his acute judgment—but there were 
others smarter. In the course of a long business career 
he had made enemies, and at last they had caught him 
badly short on the market, and without ready cash. As 
far as possible he had paid his debts from his private 
fortune, but when this was exhausted, he had resorted to 
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his old expedient of borrowing funds from the bank with- 
out leave of anyone. The market had run against him 
still until payment became hopeless, and his thefts could 
not remain secret much longer. So now he sat at his 
desk in his study at home with the account books of the 
assistant cashier before him, carefully falsifying them. 

Not until after Williams had risen from a clerkship 
to the position of assistant cashier did Calder discover 
who he was. That the son of the man whom he had 
wronged twenty-five years before could be working in the 
bank had never occurred to him. But from the moment 
when Calder had discovered that such was the case, by 
the peculiar twist of the human mind that makes us hate 
those whom we have injured most, he had hated young 
Williams cordially. At last, when the crisis had arisen 
and someone had to be found to pay the penalty for his 
thefts, Calder had not hesitated a moment in choosing 
Williams as the scapegoat. The task of getting the books 
from the great safe after closing hours was easy enough 
for the president of the bank. He had now but to finish 
his work of changing the accounts, and return the books 
to the bank before morning—and the fate of Williams 
would be sealed. The bank examiner was due at the bank 
the next day, and could not but discover the apparent 
thefts. 

As Calder worked there was a knock at his study 
door. He closed the desk over the books, then turned 
toward the door, and said, shortly: 

“Come in.” 

The door opened slowly and Williams, the assistant 
cashier, stood hesitating in the doorway. Behind him was 
Caroline Calder. For once Calder, the man without a 
scruple, was startled. It seemed as if his sins had arisen 
to call him to account. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Williams?” he said, 
regaining his composure. 

“Mr. Calder, we, that is, Caroline and I, wish to— 
to—,’’ Williams paused, very much embarrassed. 
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“Please go on,” said Calder rising, and looking 
sternly at Williams. He seemed to dread what was 
coming. 

“Oh, father,” exclaimed Caroline, coming shyly up 
to him, “we love each other very much’’—she glanced 
back at Williams—‘‘and we hope——” 

“What?” interrupted Calder, looking past his 
daughter at Williams, “have you had the audacity, sir, 
to wish to marry my daughter?” 

“T have, sir,’ answered Williams, cool before the 
rising wrath of the stern old man, “and your daughter 
has done me the honor of saying she loves me.”’ 

“It’s utterly impossible, Williams. I must ask you 
to cease your visits here. There are very urgent reasons 
why you shall not be permitted to see her in future.” 

In spite of himself, Calder glanced at the desk where 
the books were lying. 

‘“Do I understand, sir, that you forbid me the house ?” 
asked Williams, going up to Caroline. 

“T do, sir, and I also ask you to leave immediately.” 

“Then Caroline comes wth me.” 

“What?” 

‘“‘We were marred this afternoon. I was afraid you 
would object.” 

“Ts this true, Caroline?” asked Calder, sinking back 
in his chair. 

Caroline gave assent by her silence. Then she started 
forward. “But you will forgive us, won’t you?” she 
pleaded. 

Caroline was the one person in the world who loved 
Calder, and it pained her to see how much he was hurt. 

“Williams,” said Calder, rising again, “you have 
married her. You can have her. I am done wth her.” 

“Come, Carolne,’’ said Williams, “we will go to my 
mother’s. Mr. Calder, I shall resign my place in the bank 
to-morrow.” 

“No doubt you will,” said Calder with a sneer, 
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turning his back on the couple, and sitting again at his 
closed desk. 

Caroline paused a moment. “Father, won't you tell 
me good-bye?” she asked tearfully. 

“Shall I be forced to call my man to put you out as 
intruders?” answered Calder without turning around. 

“Come, Caroline,” said Williams. 

The door closed, and Calder was alone. Mechani- 
cally he opened the desk and sat staring at the account 
books which to-morrow were destined to start Williams 
toward the penetentiary—Williams, his daughter’s hus- 
band. For the first time the full significance of it struck 
him. He could see the officers coming to arrest the young 
husband, then the frightened face of Caroline trying to 
realize what was the matter. Williams would protest his 
innocence, but it would be no use—the doors of prison 
would surely close upon him. 

“Ah,” thought Calder, springing to his feet and be- 
ginning to pace the room, “‘it will be fitting vengeance on 
him for taking Caroline from me.” 

But Caroline—what of her? It would almost kill 
her, he knew. She was young and had her life still to 
live. He stopped and picked up a picture of her lying 
on his desk. What right had he, a criminal, a hypocrite, 
a man with a wasted life, to shield his sins? As he gazed 
at the picture of the innocent young girl, for the first time 
in a long life remorse came to him. How he loved this 
girl whom he had just sent from his house! He shuddered 
to think of it. Perhaps it would be just as well for him 
to let Williams go for the girl’s sake. Yes, he would do 
it. But what of himself? A steamer sailed for South 
America early the next morning. He would take it. He 
had enough cash in the house for that at least. It was 
better than the pistol, he thought, still looking down at 
the girl’s picture. 

Suddenly he sat back, as if struck. Caroline loved 
him, he knew. Should he leave now, his disappearance 
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and the condition of the books would point out who was 
the thief. What a blow it would be for Caroline! Her 
father, whom she had loved so devotedly, a thief of the 
worst sort! But if he remained, either he or Williams 
must be punished, and Caroline would have to suffer any- 
way. As he thought, he shuddered at the dilemma in 
which he was placed. 

How long he sat there thinking, he did not know. 
Suddenly a way out of it all presented itself to him. At 
first his selfish nature rebelled at such a sacrifice, but the 
face of Caroline looking up at him from the picture per- 
suaded him at last. With his usual carefulness, he set 
about making his preparations. He called his man and 
bade him pack up his clothes and send them to the dock, 
then he set about preparing a statement for the press. 

He told unsparingly the history of his speculations, 
how he had lost, then stole from the bank, and how he 
had prepared to falsify the accounts. He gave no reason 
for failiny to carry out his intention, but merely said that by 
the time the statement appeared he would be far away. 
When hz finished this he wrote a note to Caroline and gave 
directions to have it sent the next day. When he had 
finished everything, without a look about his house, he set 
out fcr the ship, and at daybreak the ship sailed. 

Naturally the statement in the papers and the dis- 
covery of Williams’ books in his desk created a sensation. 

“Do you think father intended to make you the 
thief ?’’ asked Caroline of her young husband. 

“T am afraid so, dearest.” 

“How awful, how awful!” 

As they were talking, a messenger brought Calder’s 
note, written the night before. Caroline tore it open 
eagerly and began to read. 
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“My Dear Caroline: 


“When you read this the papers will have told you 
what a villain I am. But you need not worry. You are 
not my daughter. We adopted you from an orphanage 
where they did not know your real parents. 


“SAMUEL CALDER.” 


“How glad I am,” exclaimed Caroline as she finished 
the note, “suppose that awful old man had been my real 
father ?” 

Out on the Atlantic a stern-faced man stood watching 
the fading shore, and thinking of the lie he had told his 
daughter to give her happiness. 


—J.C. Cooper, Jr. 
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AIR is the terrace, fragrant with the scent 
Of roses twining on its columns, green 
With wondrous foliage, gay with color lent 
By myriad flowers to glorify the scene— 
Cooled by soft fitful breezes, redolent 
Of far sea spaces, ever calm, serene. 


Below the terrace, where the glistening shore 
Bows back between its cliffs, Amalfi lies, 
Sleepy, contented, listless, never more 
To wake to action, strive for any prize 
Beyond the present need—lovely of yore, 
Fairer to-day, her beauty never dies. 





Aloft, the mountains lift their savage rock, 
Grimly above the convent, sea, and town, 
Threatening at the semblance of a shock 
To loose their bolts and hurl them crashing 
down. 
And as in majesty they stand and mock 
The sea reflects the terror of their frown. 


—Charles T. Plunkett. 
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HARZ WANDERINGS 


N the lap of the monotonous flat-lands of central Ger- 
many rise an isolated range of mountains, once the 
habitat of witches, as legend goes, now a playground 
for the greatest picnic lovers in the world. What the 
Germans are to picnics, so the Harz are to picnicers. Here 
one seeks not the awe-inspiring or the sublime, but rather 
the homely attributes of mountain scenery. Pleasant slopes 
of pine and hemlock, green meadows with tumbling 
streams, startling groups of rock, and once in a long 
while some V-framed vista of the far-away plains—these 
are the things to be sought and found. The month of 
August discovered us in Berlin, gasping for air. A sum- 
mer’s round of continental hotels and three weeks of trans- 
Siberian travel are not conducive to town life. Conse- 
quently we boarded the first train and descended at Thale. 
Now Thale is the jumping-off place for Harz. We left 
addresses for the forwarding of our luggage and struck 
out boldly for the mountains. There is no place I know 
of that produces the same sensations as the mouth of the 
Bode-Tal. You feel as if you were being swallowed up. 
The path jumps from side to side of the narrowing canyon, 
until you are confronted by two incisor-like cliffs. You 
hold your breath and plunge through. Then there unfolds 
before you one of the prettiest valleys in the Harz. At 
your feet, a winding meadow with the ever-present rock- 
strewn stream; on either hand, pine-clad slopes, with 
blended shades of green; in the distance, lateral valleys 
of deeper tone; above all, modest peaks of brown. These 
were to be our companions during the days of our wan- 
derings. 

That night we dined on the balcony of the ‘“Forelle,” 
overlooking the Bode, where we could watch the trout 
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jumping in the shadows opposite, while a pet deer came. 
and ate from our table. But the romantic was soon to 
be forgotten ’midst the discomforts of reality. In return 
for the nominal sum of a mark each, our landlord pre- 
sented us with his two best rooms on the ground floor. 
No cause to worry about fire-escapes when our threshold 
was the village street. Our association with the ground 
proved a too intimate one, however, as developed imme- 
diately upon our retiring. The beds were saturated with 
uncondensed moisture. For my part, I was content to 
brave it out, but there was a wild scramble among the 
rest for sweaters and extra pieces of clothing. There was 
one consolation however. Although water night dribble 
from toe to toe, yet were heads high and dry. You must 
know that German beds are constructed with a wedge- 
shaped mattress under the pillow. These we always re- 
moved, but to-night they were fastened securely. This 
fact probably saved us from drowning. 

During the night it came on to rain, but we were 
already innured to the clammy liquid. In spite of the 
down-pour, the roads were puddleless next morning, so 
perfectly are they constructed. It was Sunday, but we 
were none too eager in our search for a church. That 
quest abandoned, the pursuit of trout proved a happier 
one. Fortunate that we caught none, for the fish, like 
everything else that moves or grows in these hills, are 
under government supervision. Our excursion had led 
us far afield, so a short cut over the hill was tried. It must 
have been a private path we stumbled upon. Presently 
we came to a toll-gate and a peasant dozing at his post. 
Fearing to disturb his peaceful slumbers, the advance 
guard passed quietly through. A sharp cry brought an 
innocent response from the rear, in time to awaken the 
sleeping Cerberus and cause a halt to the further advance 
of that division. The amount of the toll has never been 
divulged. 

By early afternoon our destination was reached— 
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Rubeland, a name to which, by common consent, we have 
always given the American pronunciation. The neighbor- 
hood abounds in subterranean chambers. Unfortunately 
we were unacquainted with the method of admittance, 
so did not seek to maintain our position near the entrance. 
When the door was opened, the crowd decided it wanted 
our places more than we did—was there ever a German 
who didn’t? Luckily I was caught in the wake of a blunt- 
nosed tramp barge with a powerful side paddles and 
dragged into safety. The rest fared worse, having been 
sucked into a back eddy and thrown to one side. Per- 
suasion was useless, the number was limited and the guard 
could admit no more. Never before or since have I heard 
friends plead so earnestly for my company, but in vain. 
Force was then tried and the entrance carried with the 
guard in hot pursuit. Progress was soon blocked by those 
in the narrow passage awaiting escort, but darkness covered 
our movements. The vociferatons of the guard continued 
to increase, so that from fear of having stalactites loosened 
above our heads, we surrendered. Our delay was not for 
long, however. Once more admitted to the cave, it was 
easy to push on without escort and overtake the party in 
advance. Here it was our delight to maintain a position 
directly in the rear of our friend the guide, where the 
benefit of every explanation was ours. But we were soon 
to pay dearly for our sins. The weather without having 
been warm, our coats were left behind. In the dampness 
of these subterranean passages, chills were soon felt. I 
am sure our guide was well acquainted with that man- 
euver called the “double,” and practiced it many times 
that day. 

Before leaving our hotel in the morning we attempted 
a conversation with the Uber Kellner in mixed German 
and English. He laughed uproariously at the word 
clammy, doubtless thinking it contained a pun somewhere. 
A moment later, however, when our self-appointed inter- 
preter was explaining that the waiter desired to know to 
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which hotel our luggage was to be shipped, Uber replied 
in perfectly good English: ‘There is only one hotel.” It 
was necessary for one of the party to escort our bags to 
the station. The rest employed the interval in throwing 
stones in the river. Between the river and the road was 
a mountain railway which boasted of one train a day. 
Now every American boy knows the charm of walking 
rails. Far from strange then if a spirit of rivalry should 
prompt us to a contest. But first let me explain that a 
German railroad is something always to be approached 
with due awe and reverence. In sanctity as in construction 
it is like unto Jacob’s ladder. ‘Out of a clear sky burst 
Jove’s thunderbolt” in the form a mortally offended rail- 
way guard. For the moment our dignity suffered; the 
next, we were displaying another American trait by de- 
vising plans for tricking the absent likewise. Upon the 
return of the intended victim, a wager was quickly made 
that he could not surpass our record on the rails. He did, 
and walked straight into the arms of thundering Jove. 
Only a quick exit from the village prevented our annihi- 
lation. 

Another adventure soon befell us, but of a different 
kind. For some minutes there had been a sound of cack- 
ling in the air. Rounding a bend in the road, we found 
the green meadow before us dotted with hundreds of white 
geese. They were attended by two herders who rested in 
the shade by the roadside. The one, an octogenarian with 
a crook to his legs and a stoop in his back; the other, 
doubtless his daughter, but old enough to be a grand- 
mother. Both were armed with long poles, from the ends 
of which were suspended bunches of rags, once parti- 
colored now faded. On closer examination, the daughter 
proved to have quite an Irish face with a merry twinkfe 
to her eye. She was greatly interested in us, and mumbled 
away at a fine rate, smiling the while. It never occurred 
to her to wait for a reply which would not have been 
forth-coming. Presently her taciturn companion sounded 
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a shrill whistle and the geese came cackling up from the 
brook. With much talking in the ranks they took up 
their marching order. We watched them waddle out of 
sight with their two companions, from long association, 
waddling after them. Ideal occupation for impoverished 
old age! 

The Brocken was our destination for the day. A 
view of it was early obtained, but a disheartening distance. 
Now and again some intervening peak would serve to 
shield the remoteness for us. On the final ascent a spirit 
of rivalry prompted us to out-distance our stolid German 
companions and to literally run up the slopes. One in- 
different native could not help remarking that like all 
Americans we ran up the inclines and loafed on the level. 
Unfortunately the chief reward of the ascent was denied 
us. Just before sun-down a dense fog came rolling up 
from below. Presently scattered lights began to emerge 
from the surrounding gloom, and here and there a crag 
stood out from the billowy fog like headlands from the 
breaking surf. The resemblance to the sea was striking. 
One could imagine himself looking out upon the mast-head 
lights of struggling ships as they beat their way along a 
treacherous shore. Here incredulity was a thing unknown. 
Goethe was right when he designated this bleak mountain 
top as the meeting-place of witches. And to heighten the 
impression, that evening when we were gathered in the 
the large dining hall, entertainment was furnished by a 
wonderful magician—wonderful to these simple Germans 
with their child-like imaginations. How he made every 
nook and corner of that grey old room to resound with 
weird voices and strange noises! 

On our descent of the Brocken we were accosted by 
many parties on their way up. Generally it was in German 
that they spoke, but sometimes we met with those desirous 
of acquainting us with their linguistic abilities. Girls 
especially were fond of addressing us with a giggle and an 
English monosyllable. Arrived at the base of the moun- 
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tain, we were traversing a gentle valley interspersed with 
artificial waterfalls and rustic arbors. Lovers’ lanes were 
also becoming numerous. Obvious conclusion—we were 
entering the resort again. Without warning, we suddenly 
emerged on an open hillside literally covered with human 
figures reclining on the warm turf. Some few children 
were tumbling about, but their elders were content to lie 
idle in the sun’s hot rays. The occupation was so tempting 
that we hurried on from fear of contracting the disease 
that would necessitate a like sojourn. Bad-Harzburg lies 
on the northern edge of the forest. Our route lay along 
this border. For awhile we rested in the beeches above 
the town surveying the out-stretching plains. Then we 
turned back into the forest. It was a happy mistake that 
led us deeper into the woods than intended. We were 
fortunate to stumble upon that wild jumble of rock so 
aptly termed “The Witches’ Kitchen.”” Later we emerged 
at the top of a delicate waterfall which seemed to over- 
hang the roof of the inn far below. There followed a 
game of catch-as-catch-can slides from tree to tree in our 
race to the valley bottom. From here our course led us 
along the bed of the Oker, a bit of scenery that might 
well have been transported from the Canadian Rockies. 
But night was approaching and we could no longer linger 
over these wild mountain pools. Crossing the foot of a 
wooded dale, we were surprised by the sound of drums. 
Shadows were flitting through the trees and in an open 
glade columns were maneuvering. For the moment we 
thought ourselves surrounded. With almost a sneaking 
feeling at heart we were glad to glide away in the forest 
gloom. The walls of Goslar welcomed us. On the mor- 
row our numbers were to be diminshed, for the present 
they were intact. The first stage of our journey was com- 
pleted and we were no longer to be considered amateurs. 


—Milton Matter. 
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AFTER IBSEN 


E King had summoned artisans from far 
To build a temple, done with flawless care. 
They thought and wrought till rise of evening star 
And saw the lines were delicately fair. 


But while they slept the ghouls and vultures came, 
With sooty hands and talons bloody-red, 

They crooked the silvery lines, and wrought with shame 
Some noble parts; then with darkness fled. 


Next Sunday morn the people entered there 
And warmly praised the edifice they saw; 

They called the arches and the chapels fair, 
And bowed their heads in reverence and awe. 


—H. E. Joy. 



































In Memoriam 


LOUIS ERWIN BEALL 


PURE white rose for him we knew, 
A muffled sigh beside his grave; 

A hidden tear with our adieu— 
For he was brave: 


A little nobler now our life— 
Eager to stand as once he stood, 
Simple and clean through all the strife— 
For he was good. 


All that we owe ourselves and those 
Who grope like us, we'll try to do 

With greater zeal and lesser pose— 
For he was true. 


We know not why he went from here, 
Except perhaps that his pure song 

Was needed in some greater sphere— 
For he was strong. 


And if our hearts rebel in pain 

And bitter:words we frame to speak, 
We shall remember and refrain— 

For he was meek. 


A pure white rose, and one brave smile, 
A prayer of faith to God above,— 

Our comrade of a little while 

We shall forever love. 
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Hitermath | 


SONG 


dreamt of you and thought 
You must be near, 
I woke 
And softly thy name spoke— 
But oh—the fear 
When I was answered naught. 


Then from the empty gloom 
A small voice came 
And said, 

“She whom you love is dead, 
You call in vain 
She sleeps where roses bloom.” 


—LaFayette Lentz Butler. 


THE TWO WORLDS 


T was one of those glorious afternoons in early Spring— 
so very bright and beautiful because as yet so rare. 
Tempted by its charms the Poet set out for a stroll 

along his accustomed path, to the spot he loved best. 
It led him beside a stream, which flowed along with a 
scarcely perceptible current, and just the faintest dimpling 
of its surface, carrying, the while, in its slumbering depths 
a dream-picture of the willows bending over it, and the 
blue sky and the clouds. Soon the path turned from the 
stream into the cool depths of the woods, where it was 
already twilight, and where the Poet was surrounded by 
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a solemn stillness, broken only by the occasional sleepy 
twitter of the birds. Now the path became steeper and 
ran beside a ravine, down in whose shady depths the Poet 
could again catch glimpses of the stream which he had 
left in the meadows below—no longer a docile, pastoral 
stream, but bewitched with the wildness of its surround- 
ings, dashing along in arrowy rapids, and wrestling its 
way through narrow passages in the rocks. Higher and 
higher the path ascended; the air became purer and cooler 
and filled with the tang of the mountains. Now and 
again the Poet stopped and turned, well knowing where 
the trees parted and gave glimpses of blue distance. 

The woods were becoming more open, and high above 
he could see the sharp outline of the summit printed against 
the sky. The Poet made the last ascent over the sheer, 
bare rock and at length reached the highest point. Here 
was his favorite spot, and he stood with bare head and 
reaped his reward. What a heart-enlarging outlook ! 
How crystal-clear was the air to-day! Behind him were 
the mountains, range on range, to the purple peaks miles 
distant. In front of him the country stretched away, with 
its crazy-quilt of farmsteads and fragrant meadows, clear 
to the sea and the setting sun. He sat down in a rude seat, 
fashioned by nature out of boulders. Many an afternoon 
he sat in this rough-hewn throne and ruled the land for 
miles around. It seemed as though the half of all out- 
doors were bared to his view. The vast space round about 
filled him with a sense of exhilaration and power. The 
mountains preached their world-old sermon of strength 
and eternity, while a wonderful calm and peace seemed to 
dwell about their tops. He did not wonder that the people 
of old believed that the gods themselves dwelt on Olympus. 
The fields below reminded him of man’s struggle with the 
soil; the city in the distance was the mighty, throbbing 
heart of civilization, while the hazy blue sea whispered 
of lands beyond. 
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He lingered at this shrine of beauty longer to-day 
than usual; all things assured him more strongly than ever 
before of immortality. ‘God would not give this Spring 
day, filled with such grandeur, nor grant him such a deep 
heart to enjoy it, without adding the gift of immortality. 

The day gradually merged into the cool twilight of 
early Spring. The sun had sunk behind a bank of clouds 
which towered above the horizon. Suddenly they parted, 
and through a widening rift poured a gradually increasing 
flood of sunlight. It was an unexpected burst of splendor, 
and it filled the heart of the solitary watcher with a strange 
exaltation. Immortality? Why, that golden light was a 
pledge thereof! It streamed from the open gates of 
hiéavenand allowed him to gaze far within. Those clouds, 
ablazé with thé setting sun, were like the glory of some 
heavenly pageant; that had just passed. If he had looked 
sooner he fancied he might have caught the gleam of 
golden: chariots and ‘heavenly forms. 

When it was dark the Poet returned to his cottage 
and spent the evening with his books and retired at last 
to sleep with the feeling, not that an other day had gone, 
but that he had Jived a day. 

* * * * * * 7. 

The next day dawned dull and gray and rainy. Not 
a generous, bountiful Spring rain, which soaks the roots 
of the thirsty plant-life in a heart-refreshing way, but a 
cold, chilling drizzle, flung by gusty flaws of wind, under 
whose baneful influence the buds seemed to shiver and con- 
tract. Such a reminder of Winter was particularly dreary 
in contrast with the sunniness and warmth of the pre- 
vious day. 

The Poet was forced to pass the time in his study. 
As the afternoon wore on, he went, often to the window in 
the vain hope of discovering a promising rift in the clouds. 
But as the shadows of the ‘early twilight gathered, the 
storm seemed to close in with sullen determination. The 
branches of the willow tree, in front of his window, tossed 
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by the wind, shook showers of water against the pane. 
The stream, usually so calm and mirror-like had become 
an opaque, muddy torrent. A heavy cloud shrouded the 
top of his favorite hill, as though the. storm-king himself 
were encamped there. ..The chilliness of the gathering 
night penetrated his very. study, and drove: him back to 
his armchair by the hearth. 

Perhaps it was the weather that cast a heavy gloom 
over the spirits of the Poet: perhaps—so abject and 
humiliating is the bondage of the soul to the body—per- 
haps it was due to some humor which had crept into his 
physical nature to-day. It seemed to hang like a mill-stone 
about his spirit. This soul-torpor angered him. Why 
should he not always be permitted to live in the delectable 
mountains? Why should those gray clouds which hid the 
sky, also shut his heart out from those higher regions? 

If the Poet had felt as though he were near the secret 
yesterday, as though he had made some progress, toward 
his ideals, to-day he felt as if the mysterious books had 
been closed against him, and he was oppressed by a miser- 
able sense of humiliation and failure. Driven to despera- 
tion by his gloomy thoughts, he sought refuge in his books; 
sought to revive his spirits with the glowing words of the 
poets and philosophers. Page after page he read, but to 
his dismay not one word struck fire from his mind.’ These 
same sentences which the night before had cleft, like 
thunderbolts to the center of things, were cold and flat 
and lifeless. He no longer possest the “Open Sesame”’ to 
their meaning. Perhaps this was nature’s humiliating 
reprimand for his rash aspirations of the day before. 
Perhaps she wished to teach him more bitter things. If 
such a deadly torpor could be cast over his soul by a mere 
change in the elements, by a trivial bodily distemper, would 
it be exempt from death itself? The Poet fell asleep that 
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night with the sound of the storm in his ears, and the 
troubled thoughts of the evening followed him and were 
strangely interwoven with the fabric of his dreams. 

* * * * * * * 


“Would you have me tell you what it is,” says 
Lamennais, “‘which makes man the most suffering of all 
creatures? It is that he has one foot in the finite and the 
other in the infinite, and that he is torn asunder, not by 
four horses, as in the horrible old times, but between two 
worlds.” 


TO MILDRED 
(Aetat 8) 


swear I never saw such laughing eyes 

As thine, nor such a wealth of golden hair, 

Where sunlight plays as though 'twere gossamer 
And which the zephrs kiss, e’en moonlight tries 
To steal through latticed windows when it spies 
Thy flushed cheeks, rose-red beyond compare, 
While fairy perfumes float from everywhere 
To guard thee till the stars pale in sunrise. 


But, Mildred, even far more sweet thou art 
For earthly beauty counts much less than nought 
If not within the soul itself is wrought 

The purity of love, tenderness, truth— 

All these now richly bloom in thy fair youth, 
God grant thus ever pure be kept thine heart. 


—LaFayette Lentz Butler. 














Editorial 


PRINCETON AND ITS NEED FOR A “UNIVERSITY CLUB.” 


The proposal to introduce the Quadrangle scheme at 
Princeton had at least the effect of showing the under- 
graduates that there were people who sincerely believed 
that the present social system was entirely wrong. Indeed, 
those who discussed with even the most active opponents 
of the Quadrangle scheme, found everyone ready to admit 
that the present club system had serious defects. But, 
later on, when the Quadrangle scheme dropped out of 
sight, at least so far as the undergraduates were con- 
cerned, in true American fashion, all discussion was ended. 
Had the club system, then, been freed of all its evils? 
By no means. It was not long before the Inter-Club 
Treaty was violated. The relations between underclass- 
men and upperclassmen remained as unsatisfactory as ever. 
But the undergraduates apparently had forgotten that they 
still had a problem to solve. This problem was how to 
free the present club system—which we believe to be the 
best for Princeton—from its attendant evils; how to pre- 
vent the thought of clubs from occupying more than a 
reasonable amount of the underclassmen’s time, and how 
to enforce the provisions of the Inter-Club Treaty by 
punishment, justly and fully meted out to those who are 
lacking in a sense of honor. 

Now it seems to be the general opinion among upper- 
classmen that the first thing to be done in order, eventually, 
to accomplish these results is to make more natural the 
relations betwen the upper and lower classes. 

In the issue of the Daily Princetonian, for December 
eleventh, Mr. Clothier, in an excellent editorial, sets forth 
the advantages of a “University Club”—a club to which 
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any man in the University may belong, where men from 
any class, from any club, may meet and enjoy each other’s 
company in a well-appointed club house. The benefits to 
be derived from such an institution are innumerable. 
Owing to the physical conditions at present, men are limited 
in their circle of acquaintances. Perhaps a man hasn’t 
the leisure time to travel all over our rapidly expanding 
campus to find his friends. If we had the University 
Club he could “drop in” for a moment and have an ex- 
cellent chance of finding at least some of his friends. 
Also, in regard to making more natural the relations 
between the upper and lower classes, the University Club 
would be an incalculable boon. As Mr. Clothier aptly 
says: “Class distinction will remain and will remain a 
truer asset of Princeton; it is class isolation that will 
have been done away with.” 

But it is unnecessary to say anything further. The 
advantages to be gained from such an institution are too 
apparent. It is merely our purpose to lend hearty sup- 
port to Mr. Clothier’s editorial. 




















Gossip 


“There are three species of creatures who 
when they seem coming are going, 
When they seem going they come: 
Diplomats, women, and crabs.” 
—John Hay. 


“They govern the world, these sweet-voiced women, 
because beauty and harmony are the index of a larger 


fact than wisdom.” 
—O. W. Holmes. 


The Gossip sprang from the train, rushed precipitously into 
the editorial sanctum, slammed the door behind him, and sank 
with a sigh of relief into the easy chair. “At last,” he almost sob- 
bed, “I am saved.” 

“Why, my dear Gossip,” said a quiet voice at his elbow, 
“from what are you saved?” 

The Gossip sprang to his feet and, seeing the trim little figure 
of Mistress Hearsay standing beside him, bowed very low: “A 
Happy New Year,—” he began. 

“Thank you very much, Gossy,” interrupted that estimable 
lady, “permit me to wish you the same, and let me begin by ask- 
ing the cause of your present perturbation” 

“Woman—O woman! thou miracle of divine contradict- 
ions,” quoted the Gossip, sadly. Mistress Hearsay became very 
sympathetic. She patted the Gossip’s arm. 

“Never mind, my dear boy,” she said, consolingly,” “I’m sure 
there are many other girls just as good, if not better than—” The 
Gossip was more than surprised. “Madam,” he roared, “your 
suggestion is utterly without foundation!” 
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Mistress Hearsay became promptly apologetic and finally per- 
suaded the Gossip to sit calmly down in his chair. 

“Now,” she began primly, when all was pacified, and she 
had balanced herself carefully on the edge of a chair, “you may as 
well tell me about your vacation experiences, because if you don’t” 
—she shook a warning finger at the Gossip— “I'll get a well 
embellished tale from someone else.” 

Terrified by this threat the Gossip hemmed and hawed a 
little. 

“How many functions did you attend?” inquired Mistress 
Hearsay briskly. 

The Gossip hung his head. “Six teas, eight dances and five 
dinners,” he murmered. 

“That’s not so bad, replied his interlocutor, “they say that - 
young Willy Fusser only saw his mother and father at the front 
door of his home at the beginning and end of vacation.” 

The Gossip brightened visibly at this encouraging piece of 
information 

“Well,” he began, “my experiences commenced when I had 
to meet a young lady at the ferry slip and convey her across the 
city in a hansom. Of course she failed to meet me at the cab 
stand so I quietly asked two porters to keep a watch for her and 
and set out to hunt around the station. At last I found her wait- 
ing as far away from the cab stand as she could get (without 
standing in the street.) When we returned to the hansom we 
found all the porters, deckhands, etc., rushing wildly around, 
Upon catching sight of us the riot stopped and I heard the men 
remarking to each other. “He’s found her, at last; wonder 
when the old man’ll be coming through after them.” As we 
climbed into the hansom they crowded around expecting at least 
a shower of silver dollars from the spendthrift elopers. 

“Of course,” continued the Gossip ruefully, “all this was 
soothing and added greatly to the usual dignified appearance I 
make in public, but other experiences, even worse, were yet to 
come. 

“TI went to numerous dinners and completely ruined my usually 
sweet disposition——” 
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The Gossip saw a shadow of a smile on Mistress Hearsay’s 
lips and a twinkle in her eye. 

“You know I have a nice disposition,” he said plaintively. 

Mistress Hearsay laughed outright. “So has everybody when 
they’ve nothing to bother them... . . But do go on. I didn’t 
mean to interrupt.” 

The Gossip took up the narrative with dignity—‘“‘completely 
ruined my usually sweet disposition by saying many polite noth- 
ings, and telling innumerable white lies. Lying, you know, is 
the essence of social diplomacy. In addition I ruined several 
pairs of suspenders as well as causing myself considerable em- 
barassment by crawling under dinner tables for fans, handker- 
chiefs, gloves and rings. 

But the most interesting (notice the impersonal, non-com- 
mital word) part of my experiences were the fair ladies them- 
selves. I sat at dinner with the girl who wears a continual sweet 
smile, hasn’t a thing to say for herself , and expects you to try to 
develop the smile into a laugh by clever remarks. I have met the 
girl who talks continuously, but keeps track of your listening 
ability by asking your opinion at inopportune moments. I have 
met the girl who is admittedly bored at everything. But she is to 
be sympathized with, rather than blamed—she needs sleep. I 
have met the serious-minded girl, the voluble girl, the travelled 
girl. 

“But there was one night I shall never forget. Before go- 
ing in to dinner, I was warned that my partner was an extremely 
clever talker, so I prepared myself as well as I could for quick 
repartee. To my great surprise, she monopolized all the talking 
—and she was reputed to be a good conversationalist, too! Dur- 
ing the course of the evening’s dancing, I met a lady, who, when I 
came round to claim my dance, settled herself comfortably in a 
large chair, and opened fire in the following way: “Now, Mr. 
Gossip do sit down and tell me all about yourself!” But when I 
asked her how much sleep she had had in the last few days, she 
said it wasn’t at all apropos to her remark! 

Somewhat later in the same evening the lady, with whom I 
happened to be dancing at the time, became tired, so we left the 
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dancing-floor and retired to an adjoining room to sit down. As 
we entered I saw the lady take a quick survey of the room and, 
finding it was empty, stroll carelessly across the floor and assume 
an unconscious attitude under an evident bunch of mistletoe. 

Of course, I was greatly flattered, but as it was the wrong 
lady, and “walls have eyes,” (new version of old saying) I was 
somewhat at a loss . However, I advanced boldly, and when I 
drew near I was reminded of a poem I had once read: 

“When beings of the fairer sex 
Arrange their white arms ‘round our necks, 
We are, we ought to be, enraptured.” 

I repeated these simple lines to her and she went off in a 
huff, although I told her that she was quite excusable, this being 
leap-year. 

At last, the entertainment was drawing to a close. I began 
to have visions of falling into refreshing slumber _[ had the plea- 
sure (socially speaking) of dancing one of those late dances with 
a lady who was, to say the least, large. After we had struggled 
twice around the room, I asked in a very polite voice, choking 
with exhaustion: 

“Doesn’t dancing ever tire you?” 

“Oh dear, no,” she answered blithely, “I could go on danc- 
ing like this all night!” (I had no doubt but that she could 
dance that way all night, provided my trusty left arm could con- 
tinue to support her weight )— 

“But, my, dear Gossip,” interrupted Mistress Hearsay 
“surely you found some ladies altogether charming?” 

The Gossip smiled reminiscently “What a foolish question 
for a woman of your good sense to ask,” he said. “Do you think 
I have forgotten the words of good, old Mr. Whittier ?—“ ‘If 
woman lost us Paradise, she alone can restore it.’ ” 














Editor's Table’ 


Editor’s Cable 


Now and then the Editor has to smile as he delves through 
his exchanges, and even sometimes disturbs the dignity of the 
sanctum with a peal of laughter. For instance when he found the 
the following item in one of our esteemed contemporaries, he felt 
the laughter perfectly permissible. It ran as follows: “The idea 
is similar to the Tiger Board of Princeton, which consists of 
class-presidents, varsity captains, literary society presidents, mem- 
bers of the debating team, in fact, all the holders of leading 
positions among the university student body.” It is not often we 
get a laugh at the Tiger, but surely, here is a legitimate one. 
There must have been some serious misinformation at. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, else they would never have published such an 
outlandish error. We beg to hastily inform them, the Tiger is 
the college’s humourous monthly, none of whose members are 
class-presidents, varsity captains, literary society presidents, or 
members of the debating team, as far as we can ascertain at 
present, much less a combination of the above factors. 

There are certain exchanges which always are delightful 
reading and to which we always turn, sometimes neglecting 
others of perhaps equal worth. The reason is that the former 
nearly always measure up to the standard, while the latter are 
uneven in their merits. Yet we are going to devote our attention 
to that latter class this month, in order that we may really see 
what they do offer. 

First of all there is the University of Arizona Monthly, 
with a plain yet tempting cover. The opening:sketch is interesting 
and up-to-date as it tells of “Boating Down the Colorado.” Yet 
several of the words in various sentences, are not felicitously 
chosen as, “the river water is elegant drinking water, if one does 
not mind the mud.” Yet we question very much whether 
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“Knocking,” the next what-ever-it-is which greets our eye, should 
be labelled a poem. Written in imitation of “The Raven,” it 
proves to be a very bad imitation. The stories which surround 
this lone “poem” are too trivial to necessitate comment. 

We next turn to the Wisconsin Lit. It is rather interesting 
to find three of the stories beginning as follows: 

1. “They sat in the shadow of a huge oak, their favored 
haunt, and neither uttered a word but watched the sun with 
unseeing eyes, as it sank into the lake.” 

2. There were two people sittng on the rocky ledge over- 
looking the falls. It was a cold, starless night and almost an 
uncanny spot for two people to sit in.” 

3. “It was a warm afternoon in October. They were stroll- 
ing along a woodland foot-path, now thickly strewn with the 
gay leaves of mid-autumn.” 

We regret that there was not a fourth story in which the 
adventures of a promising romance might be concluded, but their 
three conclusions are so enlightening that we will give them—and 
perhaps the shrewd reader may discern what happened in the 
middle portion of the romances. 

1. “‘Oh! but Anne—don’t you want to be a Philistine?’ 

‘I want to be a— Philistine,” she answered with a 
caress.” 

2. “She was sore hearted; she could live upon the silent 
shore of memory; but she forgave him, and like Enoch, she had 
her dark hour alone.” 

3. “She laid a dimpled, decisive little hand upon his lips, 
but her eyes were smiling, not unkindly.” 

Do you wonder that we hastened to pick up the McMaster 
University Monthly? And it was well we did, or else we might 
have given up reviewing. Mr. Wearing’s article on “The 
Frontier Laborer,” is extremely interesting as well as charmingly 
written. The story of Alfred Fitzpatrick’s establishment of read- 
ing associations in the lumber camps of Canada is very well told. 
Also the story of “Pere La Chaise” and the description of 
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“Laggan, Alberta” are well-done. We are sorry only that there 
is no undergraduate poetry nor any short stories in the number, 
otherwise we would class it with the best of our exchanges. 

The Columbia Monthly, however, makes up for these 
deficiencies, and has several well-written stories as well as one or 
two good poems. The Amherst Lit. has one or two good stories, 
especially “The Heart at Rest,” written in a Poesque vein, but 
its verse is decidedly poor. 

The Smith College Monthly makes us fearful of the higher 
education. Some of the articles are of ponderous thought, almost 
enough to cause personal brain storming, especially when “Intrinsic 
Value of Geometrical Axioms” and “Hebrew Equivalent of the 
Scop” are the themes. It does seem a pity that the gentle sex 
persist in bothering their brains with such topics, and we would 
strongly advise them to re-read Tennyson’s “The Princess.” We 
decidedly prefer Miss Katherine Duncan Morse’s poem “To a 
Musician” to either of the above articles. It is so exquisite in its 
simplicity that we are going to quote it: 


The voice of the wind is more to me 

Than the sweetest sound of minstrelsy: 

And fairer than the harper’s strain 

Is the laughter of leaves and the rustle of rain. 


Ye may tune your lute the whole day long, 
For me, the woods and the thrushes’ song! 
The locust’s trill, and the cricket’s call, 
The sound of a brook in a waterfall. 


We were going to look into the University of Texas Maga- 
zine, but when, on a chance opening our eyes fell on the following 
verse, we closed the periodical in despair: 


“T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clock was striking six, 
I made a profound observation 
That clock’s in a h— of a fix!” 
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Now, do you blame us wholly for neglecting to look into 
some of our contemporaries? Are you surprised that we prefer 
to review the Yale Lit. or Harvard Monthly or University of 
Virginia magazine, for example? If you do blame us, be not too 
severe in your censure, and remember the flesh is weak and we 
are not endowed with superhuman patience. 


L. L. B. 


TO DELLA 


Where the sun glints on the ripples of the laughing meadow-brook, 
Catching up the flashing jewels from the golden waves out-shook, 
There her eyes have caught a sparkle, and a sudden dancing gleam 
That’s an answer to the gladness of the gaily flowing stream. 


In the heart of wilderness where the deepest shadows lie, 
Reaching up through mists of twilight to the dusky evening sky, 
There upon her eyes have fallen mystery and brooding shades, 
Soft and sad as gentle waters murmuring in starlit glades. 


—Pauline Angell in the Vassar Miscellany. 
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Book Talk 309 


Book Calk 





“* Factors in On the very first page of “Factors in Modern 
Histery ”’ History” the author states frankly his purpose in 


writing this book. “My object is primarily to 
stimulate imagination, and I make no apology for placing imagina- 
tion in the forefront of all the qualifiications indispensible for the 
student and teacher of history.” * * * “Facts and figures 
are dry bones; it requires imagination to clothe them with life 
and meaning; and no accumulation of materials, no ransacking of 
archives, will make a man a historian without the capacity to 
interpret and construct.” 

There are in all eleven chapters in this excellent book. The 
first deals with “Nationality,” which is described as “the result 
of the influence of environment upon race.” The growth of na- 
tionalism is explained and its importance in the study of modern 
history is emphasized. The second chapter is entitled ““The Advent 
of the Middle Class.” It shows the importance of this class in 
history, particularly in the Renaissance and Reformation. Chapter 
three, ““The New Monarchy,” deals with the making of modern 
nations. The author wisely warns us not to criticise the mistakes 
or the events of the past in the light of modern circumstances. 
“England,” he says “could not have done without the Tudors and 
all their works; for they gave us law and order.” The subject 
of the fourth chapter is “Henry VIII and the English Reforma- 
tion.” The fifth chapter deals with “Parliament,” showing the 
practical disappearance of Parliaments in the sixteenth century 
and portraying the vicissitudes of the English Parliament and 
its growing pugnacity. Chapter six cites instances and shows 
the effects of “Social Revolution.” Chapter seven is entitled 
“Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” In 
chapter eight is discussed the all-important question of “Church 
and State in England and Scotland.” Chapter nine is taken up 
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with the consideration of “Cromwellian Constitutions,” “Govern- 
ment by the Sword,” “Parliamentary Union,” “Cromwell on the 
Levellers,” are some of the interesting topics of this chapter. The 
tenth chapter deals with “Colonial Expansion” ‘The Seven Years’ 
War, the French in Canada, the Pilgrim Fathers and the New 
Netherlands are among the subjects here considered. The last 
chapter finds fault with the University of London for its neglect 
of history, shows the importance of historical study, and calls 
attention to Germany’s interest in history. 

The book is throughout excellent. The author, Prof. A. 
F. Pollard will be remembered as the author of a most interesting 
life of Henry VIII. He is also the author of several other works. 
(“Factors in Modern History,” by A. F. Pollard, M. A. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1907.) 


ae Ve 
“The Fruit of Mrs. Wharton’s latest novel is at present pro- 
the Tree” voking much discussion in literary circles. Like 


its predecessor, “The House of Mirth,” it has 
called forth much comment and has furnished the reader with an 
interesting problem. 

The story briefly is as follows: John Amherst, overseer of 
the Westmore Mills, desires to improve them by looking more 
carefully after the employees. He wins not only the owner’s 
consent, but also her heart incidentally, for a Mrs. Westmore 
had become their possessor. However, while trying to carry out 
his schemes, he becomes estranged from his wife, so that at length 
they separate. Justine Brent, who has appeared on the scene now 
and then during this love affair, happens to be a friend of his 
wife’s as well as a nurse. She goes to Mrs. Westmore’s and nurses 
her after the latter has met with an injury through a fall from a 
horse. When Justine realizes Mrs. Westmore’s recovery is hope- 
less and her life is merely prolonged for scientific ends, she gives 
her an overdose of morphine. Subsequnetly she marries Amherst. 
However, Mrs. Westmore’s physician, having by this time lost his 
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respect, and knowing of Justine’s action, blackmails her. Then 
comes the problem. Shall Justine tell her husband that she 
technically, at least, murdered his first wife? 

The question and the further action in the story we leave to 
the reader. Mrs. Wharton has drawn her characters sharply and 
realistically. Amherst is an idealist without executive ability. 
Mrs. Westmore is an enthusiast in theory only. Justine is a woman 
without the true courage of her convictions. 

The story is brilliantly, but not sympathetically written. The 
style is pleasing and polished and the story’s action never lags. 
The book is one of the best which has been published this year, 
and its problems should provoke much discussion among the 
serious reading public. (““The Fruit of the Tree.” Edith Wharton. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 

L. L. B. 
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